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“What Can I Do Now?” 


The documentary radio series described in these pages is the 
result of a search for local community patterns that express 
the strength of democracy. 

It is important to note that certain projects, selected tenta- 
tively after screening and investigation, were rejected: an in- 
dustry, for instance, which showed reluctance to accept two-way 
labor-management communication; and a community move- 
ment to etnies a certain veteran’s farm, where the efforts 
were top-heavy with official leadership and weak in spontaneous 
neighborliness. In other words, though democracy is our Amer- 
ican ideal, it is clearly not yet our general achievement. 

From the series, I personally draw five conclusions: 

1. It is good for radio to get the authentic flavor of, say, 
Kansas into the output of Manhattan studios. 

2. The project method is incomparably effective in teach- 
ing democracy. When Haddon Township people have learned 
how to work together for better schools, they keep at it, long 
after the school election has been won. In Carrollton, Georgia, 
the Aabit of teamwork has recently resulted in the creation of a 
community interracial committee. In doing, we learn. 

3. Autonomous local groups are the chief bastion of de- 
mocracy, affording training and fulfillment to individuals, and 
applying brakes upon the urge to “leave things to Government.” 
It is time we made some “academy awards” to teams, not just 
to brilliant players. 

4. These stories are “naturals” for export. Being deed-cen- 
tered, they tell themselves with a minimum of words. They 
avoid the abstractions of competitive philosophizings, and the 
self-righteousness that adheres to the criticism of others. Their 
simple actions can be globally understood. ° 

5. If dedication to moral and spiritual values, such as the 
dignity of man, justice, brotherhood, is the touchstone of the 
religious vitality of a nation, then the projects ‘described are 
true expressions of our basic American heritage of Judaism 
and Christianity. They are natural to our social soil. Among 
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the local leaders was usually one or more who would volunteer 
some specific reference to the religious origins of their zeal, 
such as, “It was in my church that my interest started.” 


There have been many local-action results of the series, none 
more appealing than the impulse which caused Mary Lou 
Brown to write us from Hutchinson, Kansas: “I am only twelve, 
but I would like very much to help... . When I grow up I 
want to be a missionary, but what can I do now? .. . The na- 
tional situation isn’t very good. So please tell me how to help 
i. eed (thererierany Wayne. 


Iam very grateful to the Twentieth Century Fund and to the 
National Broadcasting Company for the vision and practical 
response which made the series possible. Because of the prob- 
ability of more programs to come, I would welcome suggestions 
in care of Social Action of further dramatic community stories. 


—ELMORE MCKEE 
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The People Act 


By Mary Blackford Ford 


This is the story of people in communities and groups across 
America acting together without prodding from the outside to 
solve crucial social and economic problems confronting them— 
familiar problems that crop up at some time in nearly every 
community. 


The difficulties these people encountered were too big for a 
single individual to tackle, but when tackled by groups, as 
“we” projects, a sense of community spirit was gained and 
the ever-present tendency to shift responsibility for meeting 
social problems was curbed. In most cases the problems were 
so acute that they threatened the very physical and spiritual 
existence of all the people involved. Through initiative, a shar- 
ing of responsibility, a single-mindedness of purpose and a new 
spirit of community and interdependence, the people eventually 
triumphed over their situations in spite of tremendous obstacles 
and frustrations. And they now push on towards greater goals. 


Implications for the World 


The story is marked with climaxes, but with no final ending. 
For, when people act together for the common good, their unity 
engenders strength. That strength, in turn, makes possible ac- 
tion not before dreamed possible, and this action in turn opens 
up new possibilities of social change. So the good works go on. 
This history of community projects and of the everyday Amer- 
ican men and women who put them through is still in the 
making. It is a history that, on the surface, appears to have no 
implications for the world crisis but which, if duplicated around 


Mrs. Ford is a free lance writer who has been closely associated with the edi- 
torial work in connection with “The People Act” program described in her article. 
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the globe, could certainly change the course of world events. 


The principles of social action evident in these community . 


projects may well be used widely in United Nations’ and United 
States’ aid to underdeveloped areas and by religious leaders in 
communities facing social problems with meager resources all 
over the world. 


This then is the story of living democracy across the nation— 
of people acting together in a free country, the only kind of 
country that would tolerate such undertakings. It is the story 
of people proving to themselves and to others that democracy, 
when practiced, is the most vital and creative method men have 
for solving human problems and promoting human welfare. 
What these people are doing every other community in a free 
country can do. 


The Practice of Democracy 


This is the story of a few people because there is only space 
for a few in these pages; but not of a chosen few in high places. 
It is the story of Americans deeply concerned, practicing de- 
mocracy at home, as well as spreading its practice abroad. Drew 
Pearson once aptly said: “What Russia fears most is not the 
atom bomb, but the triumph of American ideals.” Any ideal, 


to live long, must certainly be hardy at root levels before it can 
flourish in outer regions. 


The average American honestly wants to help improve his 
community whether it is suffering from bad politics, backward 
educational methods, unfair practices in industry, intolerable 
slum conditions or slothful attitudes on the part of the public. 


He doesn’t do anything in part, it is true, because he fears he: 


will impair his personal interests by sponsoring local reforms, 
but more often he doesn’t do anything because he just doesn’t 
know what to do. 


The eight community projects described here can give the 
average citizen a beginning knowledge of the principles of 


action which have already been successful. This has been in- 
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dicated by the national response already given them when fea- 
tured on “The People Act,” a radio series jointly presented by 
the National Broadcasting Company and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund.* This foundation was endowed by the late Edward 
A. Filene, Boston merchant and philanthropist, for non-partisan 
research and public education on economic questions. 


The series, carrying out this purpose, reported on thirteen 
outstanding examples of democracy-in-action in various 
parts of the country. Unfortunately, space limitations force us 
to omit the significant stories from Bat Cave, North Carolina; 
Sylvania, Arkansas; New York City; Decatur, Alabama; and 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Common Theme of the Projects 


The projects differ widely, but they all have one great com- 
mon idea: that when a group of people, of varied and some- 
times conflicting backgrounds, is drawn into action to meet 
a glaring local need—under leadership arising naturally from 


*Produced by Wade Arnold and scripted by Lou Hazam, “The People Act’ 
pioneered a new technique of communication which had been only slightly em- 
ployed—the basic use of on-the-spot tape recordings in a documentary radio 
series. In addition to a narrator, Ben Grauer, and a field reporter, Elmore McKee, 
the program featured the voices of the people who lived the stories. McKee took 


_ his microphone into their homes, their offices, their shops, their factories, their 


fields and their farms, and had them record their experiences in their own words. 
Many of the quotations in this article are from these interviews, although much 
material not used in the radio program has been drawn upon. 


At the end of each broadcast, a guest speaker, an authority in his field, pointed 
to factual findings from Twentieth Century Fund investigations directly relating 
to the story narrated, and went on to show how the same findings might help 
other communities to understand and deal with similar problems. Listeners were 


then invited to write for further information and were referred, if the occasion 
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_ projects in Latin American countries. Two of the major networks have expressed - 
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demanded, to other organizations and agencies which had agreed to “service the 
follow-up.” 

“The People Act” really started something. 

Listeners wrote in by the hundreds. Universities, colleges and high schools 
requested scripts and program materials for seminar and class-room use. The 
Voice of America is rebroadcasting the entire series in English to Europe, the 
Orient and South America. The Pan-American Union asked permission to trans- 
late and publish the scripts with the objective of stimulating similar community 


a desire for further programs of this kind. 


within the group itself—its members, as they act together, grow 
in mutual trust, respect, and group solidarity and they generate 
a new spirit in the community. 


The Story of an Idea 


The prime importance of this idea and of finding a way to 
remind the American people of it first came to Elmore McKee, 
originator of “The People Act,” in Germany in 1947. 

McKee, a former chaplain of Yale University, went to the 
U.S. Zone of Germany as Head of Mission for the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers) to help develop self-help 
neighborhood centers in heavily damaged sections of Frankfort- 
am-Main and in Berlin. In Frankfort in June of 1947, at a meet- 
ing of the Directors of the Center, an incident occurred which 
McKee calls an ideological defeat. 

A meeting was held to discuss ways and means of opening 
a laundry. The German Board had invited some laundry pro- 
fessionals to tell them how to do it. McKee moved that a com- 
mittee of three—a laundry professional, a social worker and a 
neighborhood mother—be appointed to plan policy for the 
laundry. Everyone else present voted the motion down. 

A clergyman explained, “In Germany we leave such matters 
to the experts.” 

That same night McKee was having coffee in the garden of 
wooden-legged, World War I veteran, Dr. Rudolf Prestel, one 
of the Directors of the Center and Frankfort’s welfare com- 
missioner. Prestel, a former nominal member of the Nazi Party 
who had been “cleared” soon after surrender, was one of 
McKee’s best German friends. 

McKee spoke frankly. “The difference between your country 
and mine was demonstrated this afternoon.” 3 

Prestel evinced interest. “How is that?” he asked. 

“Well,” McKee answered, “in your country you tend to leave” 
things to the experts. In America we believe that everyone con- — 
cerned with an issue should have something to say about it. 
If, for instance, we were going to open a laundry in connection 
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with a community center, we would consult the people who 
would be most deeply concerned with it. We would try to get 
the complete horizontal human picture. In Germany you bow 
to the experts. The human element doesn’t seem to enter in. 
The picture, in other words, is vertical, authoritarian. Within 
each specialist classification you bow to the man next higher 
up, envying him his rank and power. Between classifications— 
horizontally—there is no give and take, no cross-fertilization. 
It appears to me that you subordinate the human element to the 
professional.” 

“Is that what you mean by democracy,” Prestel slowly asked; 
“everyone concerned with an issue having something to say 
about it and being responsible?” 

This was McKee’s moment of illumination as well as Prestel’s. 

“Yes,” McKee answered, “the chance to plan and to execute 
and to be responsible—that’s horizontal, you see. And if 
people learn to face issues in one area, such as welfare, they 
will be ready to do the same elsewhere—in education, in busi- 

ness, in politics.” 

Prestel considered a while, and then said slowly, “I have been 
waiting a long time to find out what your government means 
by democracy. Now I begin to see. I can see, too, that this 
Germany very much needs—for every person to have a say 
in what concerns him, to be offered responsibility and to accept 
it and carry it through.” He rolled the idea around in his mind | 
for some time. Then: “But it will be difficult, for we have been 
trained in another direction. The professional has always called 
the tunes. We shall try, though, to make these Centers (Quaker 

-work-centers in Berlin, Darmstadt, Freiburg, Ludwigshaven, 

Cologne, Brunswick, Frankfort) places where this new thing 
can be tried—and observed. The laundry matter will be re- 
considered.” 

The Directors reopened the question and gradually the Quak- 
‘er centers became laboratories of democratic processes. Democ- 
racy took hold as the Germans felt themselves more and more 
vitally a part of group endeavors. 
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Influence of the Quakers in Germany 


This resulted, no doubt, from the simple fact that the Quakers 
and their like-minded teammates lived in German homes, be- 
came a part of the life out of which the new activity was to 
come. Their first job was to establish horizontal work relation- 
ships, not to propound a new method of organizing life in the 
new Germany. If a new method was to be learned, it would 
come as a by-product of these work relationships. In other 
words, it was a matter of deeds shared, not talk and directives. 
Perhaps this is why Prestel and the others felt they were able 
to learn democracy in action more readily from the Quakers 
than from the military government. They learned because they 
experienced, and for them democracy became a practice—not 
merely a theory. 

McKee realized concretely then that democracy has to be a 
living thing as well as a creed and a belief; that it succeeds when 
everyone is given and accepts responsibility for affecting the 
issues that concern him; that it fails when anyone claims the 
right to operate as an expert not to be questioned and to evade 
responsibility. 

The project method was i#t—the best way to learn democ- 
racy—McKee decided. If this method should appear to lack ade- 
quate forceful exposition concerning the traditional freedoms as 
described in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, McKee 
answers from experience, “therein lies its strength.” 

- He wondered then if Americans at home had learned this 
lesson. Had we not, perhaps, been prone to take our democracy _ 
too much for granted? Had we not as a nation been trying to > 
export democracy while failing to keep it alive in communities | 
at home—thus finding ourselves poor exporters of it? 


Democracy in America 


Back in America McKee got the feeling that we are being - 
worn thin by fear-of-Russia oratory, when what we so desperate-_ 
ly need is to plant deeper and tend with greater care the roots 
of social teamwork at every crossroads; to be more alert to 
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the thing that had suddenly come alive in Dr. Prestel’s Ger- 
many. For McKee freedom and democracy do not stand or fall 
in terms of constant recognition of traditional rights, about 
which there is little disagreement. They stand or fall in terms 
of the daily exercise, not of license born of freedom, but of re- 
sponsible shared action. Action for what? Action for efficient, 
just, free operation of a community laundry, a steel plant, a 
school, or a unit of local, state or national government. 


McKee feared the growth in America of a trust in vertical 
authoritarianism; a neglect of horizontally shared partnership 
in government, business, industry, education, welfare, etc. He 
was aware that there are many economic and social problems 
which cannot be conquered by local communities alone, but he 
wanted to see in America a greater recognition of the impor- 
tance to democracy of autonomous groups which take respon- 
sibility for the issues that concern them. He wondered if Amer- 
ica had the home-front, local-level strength to validate and 
support its proclamations and plans for abroad. 


After travelling the length and the breadth of the land (over 
15,000 miles in less than a year’s time) McKee’s answer came 
to be that we do have the strength, but it is too often hidden 
away and unappreciated. We need to search out, spotlight by a 
kind of Voice to America the places where the spirit-fires of 


. democracy are maintained. This, “The People Act” program 


sought to do, and here are some of the places in America where _ 
McKee found that the ideas Frankfort’s Dr. Prestel groped for 
had become flesh and blood. 


A COUNTY FINDS ITSELF 


Carroll County, Georgia, is located in hill country “north of 
the river,’ as the natives say, meaning that the people were 
never slave owners. They have always done their own work as 
independent, proud people. But as recently as 1938, Carroll 
County was still rife with disunity and lack of cooperative plan- 


ning to meet the major needs common to all the people. 
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Carrollton, itself, had only about half of its present popula- 
tion. The textile mills were the major economic factor in the 
life of the community. West Georgia College, which was just 
beginning to emerge as a full-fledged junior college, did not 
see eye-to-eye with the mills on many social questions. The city 
and county school superintendents were often at odds. Civic 
clubs found it difficult to cooperate, and the several churches 
were inclined to travel their own denominational ways. 


Over a quarter of a century ago when the soil had worn out, 
people had started leaving the county. As they left, schools 
closed. Whatever might have been done then to save the soil, 
to develop a measure of small industry, based on agricultural 
products, was not done. Lethargy ruled like a ruthless dictator. 


Leadership and Teamwork Triumph 


And then two men, an educator and a pastor, arrived. And 
other men and women came to lead the county out of its despon- 
dency, to make it “one of the most inspiring places in the entire 
south”—to quote Jess Ogden, professor of the University of 
Virginia and expert on community action. 


The educator was a young man, I. S. Ingram, who came home 
to head the state’s run-down Agricultural and Mechanical School 
at Carrollton. People said the county was finished. Ingram didn’t 
agree. 

Sorely troubled by conditions in the schools and realizing 
that he could not hope to influence the children until he had 
first influenced the community, he set out to help correct the 
prevailing notion that “what was everybody’s business was ~ 
nobody’s business.” To do this, he sent his faculty members into _ 
the countryside to talk with the people as they plowed their’ 
fields or worked in their kitchens. They listened, at first mechan- 
ically, then with wonderment, as they began to see what they 
themselves could do if they would only get together and do it. 
They gained in hope, confidence, and in the pride of undertak- 
ing hard tasks. 


A new spirit took hold in one place after another—in Tala- 
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poosa, in Sand Hill, in Oak Mountain. Everyone had a say, 
everyone pitched in—including the children. Among the results 
of activities in several schools: a bond issue was floated to finish 
one long-unfinished building; parents got together with the 
local teacher, at her instigation, to repaint a school; a cannery 
and cooperative grist mill were started in connection with a 
school. People who seldom spoke to one another began working 
together and enjoying it. 


The Influence of a College 


After a decade of work, Ingram persuaded the legislature to 
add a third year for a teacher-training course, to change his 
school’s name to West Georgia College, and to accept it as a 


Carroll County is finding itself. Once it had only eroded soil and pessimism; 


now it has hope and a means of self-improvement through a program of 


Dh er 


applied Christianity. West Georgia junior college is the focus; the Carroll 
Service Council with its panels on agriculture, industry, recreation, educa- 


_ tion and religion makes the faith in democracy into deeds. Here is the com- 


munity at worship during an adult Sunday afternoon class. Work-campers, 
students and citizens have now completed this chapel with choir stalls, 
altar and lights. 
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Junior college in the State university system. County schools 
began to look to the college for graduates and teacher appren- 
tices. Ingram’s teacher-‘“commandos” got their chance. 


Among the county goals set by West Georgia College leaders 
were: better soil conservation to overcome the ravages of many 
years of soil wastage; more owner-operated farms; use of experi- 
mental centers for new processes and equipment; reduction in 
living costs and broadened income base through neighborhood 
cooperatives; development of new light industries and market 
outlets in towns. 


Toward all these goals, West Georgia College’s teacher-““com- 
mandos” were the main source of unfailing power and knowl- 
edge. The faculty held Ingram’s conviction that “the right kind 
of teacher, believing in the people, will draw from them the 
answers to their own problems.” 

Dean Roberts tells about the Council of Education, formed 
ten years ago by drawing in county leaders—both white and 
Negro school supervisors. They “just talked things over for a 
full year.” And then they moved out into the county with a 
campaign. They made it a point to get a place on the program 
of community gatherings. They talked about the need for im- 
munization, county nurses, better schools—giving figures ob- 
tained by the social science classes of the college. Eventually 
people realized what was needed and voted for those programs. 


The Influence of a Pastor 


And then Presbyterian minister Dick Flinn came to Carroll- 
ton. He had turned down big city parishes because he “got to ~ 
thinking about Carroll County.” Flinn knew that the battle for _ 
the soil would never be won until new forces of hope entered the 
souls of the people. The people needed evidence that they could — 
together improve their community. The pastor inspired a mill — 
owner to turn over a vacant storehouse for a library for work- 
ers’ children, got the people to collect books and the college to 
lend a librarian. These were small things in themselves, but the 
magic of working together to help one another was catching. 3 
14 


The idea spread until, for instance, Carrollton people had 
teamed up with people of nearby Oak Mountain to supplant “gin 
mills” by a community center and Sunday School. 


Then in 1942, Flinn, Ingram and other Carrollton leaders or- 
ganized the Carroll Service Council—a Council with panels on 
agriculture, industry, education, religion and recreation, each 
operated by a committee of responsible citizens, a Council com- 
prising over a hundred active and interested people. 


Some over-arching loyalty had to be found around which the 
total potentials of the community could be brought into focus. 
That loyalty was found and today is symbolized by the Cross 
in the center of the Carroll Service Council emblem. The Cross 
came to mean for an ever-growing number of people not so 
much acceptance of the traditional program of institutional re- 
ligion, Presbyterian minister Dick Flinn explains, as an aware- 
ness of the practical implications of the Christian faith. The 
county has embarked, Flinn feels, upon a program of applied 
Christianity, and whatever enduring achievements the people 
may be able to accomplish will depend upon the degree to which 
they are able to keep alive their deep religious faith. 

With another pastor as one of its guiding lights, a young 
Baptist minister by the name of Carson Pritchard whose job as 
Religious Director was largely a non-preaching one, the Coun- 
cil became the county’s Vital Center. Its panels were instru- 
mental in achieving many major projects. Among these were a 
new dairying and broiler industry, with a future made promis- 
ing by diversified agriculture; a hospital replacing an inadequate 


clinic, a rural “college in the country” conducted by West = 
Georgia College, an itinerant library, a beautiful lake where once 


a swamp lay—all won through cooperative, community-wide 
action. 

The Carrollton story illustrates the crucial importance of 
strong religious and educational leadership in the life of a com- 
munity. Commenting on this story, Evans Clark, Executive 
Director of the Twentieth Century Fund, cited findings from 


the Fund Survey, America’s Needs and Resources, which show — 
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that although about two-thirds of our churches are in the coun- 
try, they have only about one-third of the total church popula- 
tion. Therefore, these rural churches have a struggle to support 
themselves financially and to secure adequate leaders just as 
rural schools do. This is tragic, for as events indicated in 
Carrollton, leadership can renew a community’s very life. 


PARTNERS IN VELVET 


Up in the 300-year-old former whaling village of Stonington, 
Connecticut, the seagulls soar over the coast and then wheel 
down to earth to mingle their cries with the busy hum of 
machinery, with the voice of velvet looms, a voice that sings a 
twenty-four hour song at the American Velvet Company. 


It has not always been thus, though. The voice of the velvet 
looms was once silent for long months before the mill owners 
and the workers got together to solve their problems in a demo- 
cratic way; before both groups realized that the problems of 
the plant were mutual problems that concerned everyone equal- 
ly, that they could be solved only by both sides helping each 
other to work them out. 


The Time of Troubles 


This is the story of a man, a union, and a profit-sharing 
plan; of teamwork, of plant solidarity, of happy industrial re- 
lationships. Early in the century, things were quite different in 
the American Velvet Company. The head of the firm had been 
brought up in the autocratic tradition. He expected and en- 
forced strict obedience. As far as he was concerned, his em- 
ployees were in the plant to work, not to question its procedure. 
The workers regarded him with some fear and antagonism. On 
the rare occasions when a delegation would summon up the 
courage to try to talk over grievances with the owner, they were 
promptly “brushed off.” 


Their frustration grew, but they had their families to sup- 
port; so they worked on. 
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Then the owner died, and the executors of the estate took 
charge. Three years later, there was a period of real trouble in 
the industry for both labor and management-and hard times 
followed. In 1938 competition forced the new management to 
consider means of stepping up production. An order went out: 
Every man was to tend four looms instead of two. The workers 
protested. Management tried in vain to point out that new con- 
trol devices made it no more difficult to tend four looms than 
two. The men refused to listen. Their old unhappiness and an- 
tagonism swelled within them. The men called a strike, a strike 
that lasted sixteen long months. 


August Pampel, a weaver, recalls the bitter period only too 
well. “It was one of the most difficult times of my life. It was so 
bad that for months all I had to eat was herrin’ and potatoes.” 


A meeting of family stockholders and financial advisers was 
called in New York to decide the fate of the plant. To this 


In 300-year-old Stonington, Connecticut, a unique example of labor-man- 
agement relations tells the story of industrial democracy. Things were not 
always this friendly between employer and union representative at the 
American Velvet Company. President Clarence Wimpfheimer inherited a 
situation full of strife, but by wisdom and democratic process the company 
and union together have achieved a healthy profit sharing program and 
bargain together in good faith. Above, left is Mr. Charles Pollard, president 

-of Local 110, TWUA-CIO; right is Clarence Wimpfheimer. 

® : 
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meeting came the son of the former owner, Clarence A. Wimpf- 
heimer, a man who had worked side by side with the men in 
the plant, played with them after hours at Stonington in his 
youth. George Baldanzi, National Vice President of TWUA- 
CIO, came too, at Clarence’s invitation. They learned to trust 
each other. Against the advice of the others, Clarence decided 
to hold onto the plant, to stay “if I have to run every loom 
myself.” He liked Stonington and he knew velvet. 

“Half of father’s trouble was he didn’t come to Stonington 
enough,” Wimpfheimer said. “But things will be different 
now.” And so they are today: No more absentee ownership; 
Clarence lives on a farm which overlooks the plant and Ston- 
ington Harbor. 


Two Men Who Believed in One Another 


Wimpfheimer sold himself to George Baldanzi. “We were 
just two fellows who believed in each other,” is the way Wimpf- 
heimer explains it. This bond was probably the pivotal point 
in American Velvet history. Together they worked out the 
Profit Sharing Plan that is in effect today. 


Baldanzi talked to representatives of Local 110, the plant 
union, about the plan that he and Wimpfheimer had worked 
out together. In turn, these men had to sell the plan to the rest 
of the workers in the plant. It was a tough assignment. The 
men were suspicious, felt that Wimpfheimer could not help . 
but have ulterior motives, believed he intended to use them in 
some way to his own advantage. They voted “the profit-sharing 
deal” down without a single “aye.” Instead of accepting profit 
sharing then, they returned to work in December, 1939, happier 
with a higher wage, vacation allowances, and sick benefits. 

A year later, the union committee sat with Wimpfheimer to 
negotiate a new contract. Wimpfheimer had been tested and 
judged and the men were beginning to believe in his sincerity. 
He brought up the profit sharing matter again, offered to share 
with them thirty per cent of company profits annually before — 
taxes—and to make the deal retroactive. The men went for it 
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this time; there could no longer be any question of Wimpf- 
heimer’s motives. Liberal social benefits, including a pension- 
retirement trust, are written into the company-union contract— 
nothing “paternalistic” about this. 


And gradually labor and management got together as a team, 
and the consciousness came over every man that as he worked 
with the group to increase production, to increase profits for the 
plant, he was also working for himself. 


” 


The “Pop’s Committee,” composed of past presidents of the 
local unions, and functioning as an informal advisory board to 
weld workers and management together, gives each worker a 
feeling that he has channels by which he has a chance to have 
his say about “his” plant. This committee, the union shop com- 
mittee, and the individual workers always have entree to the 
“main office.” Clarence Wimpfheimer is never too busy to talk 
to any of his partners on equal terms. He has proved shimself 
to the men. 


A Test of Mutual Respect 


During a “lean” year at American Velvet when bolts of cloth 
were piled high on the shelves of the shipping room, enough 
cloth to have shown a good profit if it had been sold, the work- 
ers, instead of complaining when Clarence explained he had 
no profits to share for the year, relayed an offer from the na- 
tional union to loan him the money needed to help him out 
of the spot. The men themselves had a better idea. They agreed 
voluntarily to go on a four-day week until business picked up. 
They took this gamble with management because of the way 
they felt about one man. And business did pick up. Profit sharing 
works at American Velvet Company because, as Clarence 
Wimpfheimer says: 

“Profit sharing has brought us all closer together and we got 
to studying what was good for one another. In lots of plants 

the tops are too far away from their people. ... We get right 
down to brass tacks by being with the workers. I think my 
people are happier than they are in most plants. And when you 
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have a happy plant you have a plant that really works.” 


And August Pampel got to the heart of the matter too when 
he said: “I believe, sincerely, that this is the next step in de- 
mocracy, to help build the kind of a world that all of us here 
in America and everywhere else want to look forward to and 
enjoy living in.” 


AS THE CHILDREN GO 


From the bustling Haddon Township, New Jersey, which 
lies over the river from Philadelphia, comes a story of citi- 
zens suddenly aroused by conditions in their schools and moved 
to do something about them. 


This started to happen in 1949. The community had grown 
by leaps and bounds, but there had been no new school facilities 
in twenty years. Haddon Township, like other communities, 
had its bumper crop of “war babies” and these babies were now 
of school age. The situation became desperate. 


Conditions in the Schools 


The children were faced with a shortage of school space and 
of teachers. Here are some of the things they had to put up 
with: only 39 classrooms for over 1200 youngsters; in the lower 
grades, sometimes as many as 40 children to one teacher (the 
State Department of Education recommends an absolute maxi- 
mum of 28); the necessity of attending three or four different 
schools before they got out of the eighth grade; no cooking, — 
sewing or manual training in one school; in another, inadequate 
gymnasium facilities; half sessions to accommodate more chil- 
dren in some cases; in one school, where full sessions were in ~» 
effect, no lunchroom. Children were being pushed around from — 
one school to another so that by the time they were through : 
they didn’t even know the pupils in their own room. Often 
they had to travel long distances because their grades were not~ 
taught in the schools nearest them. 


The local Board of Education first saw the need, proposed a. 


six-room addition to a school in the fastest-growing section, , 
and put the matter to a vote in 1949. It was defeated, due in 

part to the activity of the Taxpayers Association. Thereafter, dis- 

gusted at the indifference of the public, the Board sat back, 

decided to do nothing further unless the people themselves 

showed mote interest. 


Two Housewives Go into Action 


Two young housewives were deeply concerned. They asked 
the County Superintendent of Schools for advice. He told them 
that unless the citizens got together and formed an organiza- 
tion that would act, nothing would happen until conditions 
got bad enough for the State to intervene. 

So Stella Shaevitz and Frances Spaeth called a meeting at the 
former’s home—invited a representative cross-section of people. 
In keeping with an old American custom, the people talked it 
over. They ended up organizing a Citizen’s Education Commit- 
tee to get the facts of the situation across to the people who were 
interested and more especially to those who seemed uninterested. 

Through the concentrated action of this Committee toward 
one objective, things started to happen. 

First of all, the Committee showed the School Board that it 
meant business. In quick succession it won from the Board a 
recommendation for a new school, obtained sketches and esti- 
mates for it, appointed an Advisory Committee to work with 
the Board, helped find a tract of land, won over the gexpayess 
Association to the need for the new school. 


Getting Out the Vote a 
When the School Board called a special election to decide 

the issue of the new school, the Committee really went into ac- 

tion. They split up the streets and houses among members and 

undertook to call on each voter to explain the need and to urge 

him to go to the polls; they rounded up local citizens to speak Ba 

at meetings and on the radio; they enlisted the help of several 

in designing and printing a brochure; they distributed literature, _ & 

wrote letters, held meetings. ee 
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And when election day came, they set out in groups of two 
to call for voters and take them to the polls. If people had chil- 
dren they couldn’t leave, one member of the team stayed and 
baby-sat. 

The people got out to vote, this time, and they voted “yes” 
overwhelmingly. The next week ground was broken for the 
school. 

In the words of Frances Spaeth: “I don’t think we'll ever go 
back to being just normal housewives again. From now on our 
business is the school.” 

And from Stella Shaevitz: “We have no intention of quitting 
now. We have proved to ourselves that when confronted by a 
problem, if people will work together, there’s no stopping 
them.” 

Commenting on this story, Thomas R. Carskadon, Chief of 
the Education Department of the Twentieth Century Fund, said 
he believes that people in any community are always willing to 
help where children are concerned. A group such as Haddon 
Township’s Citizen’s Commitee gets the people together to do © 
things in an organized, and therefore effective, manner. He 
pointed out also the great value of the work of an organization 
such as the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, — 
of which Henry Toy, Jr., is the executive head, in encouraging © 
communities across the nation to back up their schools. : 


‘CRUSADE IN BALTIMORE 


What Baltimore has done and is doing to clean up its slums, 
once among the country’s worst, proves that group action can 
accomplish things anywhere, in a big city or in the tiniest hamlet. 


A Girl’s Report 


US 

In 1940, Smith graduate Frances Morton, a medically trained — 
social worker at Johns Hopkins University, was asked to make 
a survey on the work of the social agencies in an impoverished 
area of the city. She wasn’t satisfied with merely studying their 
reports. She had to find out for herself what was wrong witk 
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the area and what was being done about it. She saw houses with- 
out water or toilet facilities, garbage-strewn yards, eleven people 
crowded into rooms meant for rane filth and dirt everywhere, 
rats running rampant, biting children. She saw and was horri- 
fied. And she acted. A powerfully effective, seventy-member 
Citizens Planning Committee was formed largely as the result 
of her efforts. Fon. a number of years, this liberal group of citizens 
has been arousing public opinion and bringing pressure on the 
city government ne better housing. 

Miss Morton’s report found its way to the newsroom of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun of which Clark Hobbs, now vice-presi- 
dent of Goucher College, was then associate editor. He too was 
horrified and decided to see conditions for himself. He surveyed 
the area, wrote a series of scathing editorials for his paper. 

Two years later a revised local Housing Code was adopted. For 
the first time, Baltimore was able to establish minimum housing 
standards, condemn dwellings that were unfit for human habita- 
tion. 

The Health Department then appointed young Yates Cook 
to help enforce these standards. Tenants, who before had been 
afraid to speak, spoke up. Yates Cook listened and discovered 
that many a landlord had done nothing simply because nobody 
else was doing anything. The city began to educate—tenants and 
landlords and the public. But action could only be taken upon 
complaint. This was not enough. 

So the Citizens Planning Group lobbied. And the Health 
Department set up the Division of Housing and Law Enforce- 
ment, with Yates Cook as Director. 

City officials concerned with the slum problem now could 
and did go to work. Health, fire and building inspectors invaded 
the now-famous “Block One,” once one of the city’s worst. They 
listed illegalities, ordered them corrected. “Block One” emerged 

- with a new look. And slum clearance spread out into other areas 


of the city. 


A Housing Court 
But legal action took precious time because the cases were 
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shunted from court to court and wedged in between more 
“lurid” crimes. 

The Citizens Planning Group, of which Hans Froelicher is 
President, looked into the bottleneck, called a meeting, which 
came up with an idea—a Housing Court. The CPG petitioned 
the governor, secured the court. Today it deals not only with 
lax landlords but with lax tenants. A detail of Police Sanitary 
inspectors scours the area for violations—conducts contests and 
gives prizes for the cleanest yards. 

Eventually termed “The Baltimore Plan,” this project has 
become a model for many communities. 

About the project, Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, a member of the 
Twentieth Century Fund’s Housing Committee, had this to say: 
“Here is community action that is human and purposeful and 
democratic. It has an immediate, down-to-earth practicality. So 
often the reaction of the public is to demand a huge program 
of tearing down the old slums and building new houses to re- 
place them. Sometimes the program is so huge that nothing 
whatever gets done. 

“The Baltimore crusade shows what almost any community 
can do with the resources it has right now. If it doesn’t have 
laws to set housing standards, it can do what Baltimore did and 
pass some.” 


BEYOND THE PRAIRIE’S RIM 


Mid-continent Morganville, Kansas (population 270), will 
not isolate itself from the world, though it has tried once or 
twice. Nearly a hundred years ago, Captain Ebenezer Morgan, 
tired of the sea and the rum and whale oil trades, left New. 
London, Connecticut, in search of isolation, settled on the hot — 
and dusty Kansas plains. But other families had gotten there — 
first. They had come from Spain, from Norway, from me 
and Central, Europe. 

Morganvillians tried isolation again, during the last war and 
before. But it didn’t work out then either, for restless veterans — 
came home and talked about Europe and the Far East. And — 
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Milton Eisenhower, then of Kansas State, organized the town 
to support UNESCO projects. So, as Velma Carson explained, 
~The world reached out and found us anyhow.” The people got 
to thinking about the world and decided to reach out too. 


Pen Pals Were Not Enough 


Velma Carson described her own and her friends’ efforts: 
“We tried Pen Pals, we tried sending money and clothes. We 
tried reading the papers, and it only filled us with despair. We 
tried being religious, but we felt religion wasn’t enough unless 
we did some one affirmative thing, and what that thing would 
be we didn’t know.” 

None of the other attempts at “reaching out to the world” 
had brought them any satisfaction for they had no lasting, real 
contact with other people. Then they heard that Worthington, 
Minnesota, had joined hands with a town “over there.” This 
might be their answer. 

They wrote a letter to Operation Democracy, the organiza- 
tion that puts towns in touch with each other. “Find us a town 
which needs us, and which will stretch our vision beyond the 
prairie’s rim,” they wrote. 

Many of Morganville’s people gathered on Velma’s front 
porch to hear the reply. Far into the night they studied the 
towns offered and discussed “what we could do to unite our 
town with the world and what we could do to unite our own 
community, too.” 

Finally, they voted and found they had chosen Feves, France, 
a farming community, like their own. They wanted to act at 
once, to write a letter. But then they realized, as Velma said: 

“To people whose children were starving, when ours were 
well fed, we could hardly mention our herds, when their chil- 
dren were hungry for milk. You can’t open a friendship on an 
equal basis when the children of one group have food and the 
other’s don’t. And suddenly we were stricken with the necessity 


~ of offering those children part of what we had.” 


The Morganville people soon were aware that they needed 
money to aid Feves. It would have to be raised. 
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A Fair for Feves 


A Fair for Feves was staged. Three thousand Kansans streamed 
in to dance, to pitch pennies, to ride “Charlemagne,” a re-named 
horse, to buy homemade cakes and pies, to see an historical 
pageant, to donate clothes, seeds, pencils, money for children’s 
milk. 

Shipments reached Feves before Christmas and a celebration 
to thank America was staged in the public square with the Mayor 
presiding. The following summer, the people reaped a harvest 
planted with Morganville seeds. Fevesians wrote: “Your friend- 
ship has stirred the region—now send us a souvenir of your 
experience.” A painting of a Kansas wheatfield by Kansas artist 
Arvid Jacobsen was the souvenir they sent. Feves reciprocated 
with a wood carving of a household scene. 


A Tractor Without Tracks 


About this time, Morganville farmer August Kolling, chief 
opponent of afhliation, appeared in Feves, lured to France 
by a Farm Journal tour. He was feasted in teacher Torlotting’s 
home, taken through the fields of a local farmer. He saw an 
American-made tractor standing idle because it needed new 
tracks. Kolling offered to buy the tracks. But the farmer ex- 
plained, the tracks were in Rheims and he had enough francs to 
buy them. But the seller wanted to be paid in dollars and these 
he could not get because French producers cannot sell enough 
goods in America to earn the dollars the French need to buy 
American goods. 

Back in Morganville, farmer Kolling reported: “Before I ~ 
left here I hadn’t given it much thought, but after I’d gotten 
over there and met the people I told my friends that I felt we 
should buy more from France. These folks need help to put 
them back on their feet.” 4 

As the Reverend Joe Buckles put it: “Most of us here feel — 
that we have not only made a contribution to Feves, but in a _ 
very real way, Feves has made a contribution to us.” The moral 
and spiritual drive of Morganville people to widen their circle 
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of concern reached over and far beyond the prairie’s rim and 
will not now be turned back. 


Dr. Percy W. Bidwell, Director of Studies for the Council on 
Foreign Relations and a member of the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s Committee on Foreign Economic Relations, said that 
while the job of organization would be too stupendous to link up 
people all over the world by pairs, a great deal can be done, as in 
the case of Morganville and Feves, to supplement the work of 
national and international organizations. Right now, he felt, is 
the best possible time for us to increase our imports, since we 
are starting a huge new rearmament and defense program. The 
more goods we can get from abroad, the more we can ease the 
strain on our own economic system. He pointed out, too, that the 
very fact of farmer Kolling travelling in France wasan excellent 
way of helping to promote trade between that country and our 
own. 


Morganville, Kansas (population 270), has adopted the town of Feves, 

France. The “Fair for Feves” pictured here helped raise money to rebuild, 

to clothe, and to educate war-weary Feves. The historical pageant shows 
the ancestry of each town, its culture and its people. 
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THE POWER OF WOMEN UNITED 


This is the story of three Lawton, Oklahoma, women’s clubs 
which led a whole community—30,000 people— to rehabilitate 


- a slum area, to improve its government and to organize an ex- 


panded social service. Their joint project won a state sweepstakes 
prize in the national “Build a Better Community” Contest spon- 
sored by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Kroger Company of Cincinnati. 


The “Discovery” of a Suburban Slum 


One day, almost by accident, some of the women “discovered” 
Lawton View, a run-down area just outside the city limits 


a 


square mile of no-man’s land on the fringes of their own pleas- 


ant, well-kept city. Lawton View had no organized government, 
except for state and county governments which provided no 
local benefits. Leadership was lacking, living conditions sordid. 
There was no water, sewer system, garbage disposal; no city 
lights, no upkeep of streets and alleys, no police or fire protec- 
tion. “Burn-outs” were common. 

The area was a health and safety menace to itself and to the 
city of Lawton. The women were shocked by what they saw, 
decided to do something about it. Said Mrs. F. E. Weller, vice- 
chairman of the Welfare Department of the Women’s Forum, 


which made the initial investigation, “We had people from 


there working in our homes, but I never actually looked over 
the places where they lived. It was a desperate situation.” 


Mrs. Roy Emery, chairman of the Welfare Department, an- 


nounced at the next meeting, “Our immediate project is Lawton 
View.” 


The women set to work, found that it would be a long and 


an involved process before they could aid a community that be- 
longed to no town. It would first have to be annexed. They — 


studied the legal phases of the problem, presented a petition, 
duly signed, to the City Council. It was denied, They tried again. 
There was a host of objections. Said Mrs. Weller to the City 
Council fathers: 
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“Listen, you've given us all the reasons why this thing cannot 
be done! Isn’t there one good reason why it can and should be 
done?” 

In time, city officials originally hostile to the expensive plan, 
began to board what appeared to be a band wagon, as the women 
kept persistently at the issue. The Mayor then called a mass 
meeting to announce: 

“Friends, I have good news for you. The City Council will 
vote to bring you (Lawton View) into the city limits.” 

And the people of Lawton View rejoiced. 

But this was not the end. The women went on together to 
serve their community in other ways. They completed a recrea- 
tion hall for Lawton View girls and boys, planned a new park 
for children, a Community Center and nursery for working 
mothers. Because of their united effort the women of Lawton 
and Lawton View became a recognized driving force for getting 
things done, and for strengthening the democratic processes in 
their town. 

Charles P. Taft, lawyer, former head of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, and a trustee of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, found the Lawton story a good illustration 
of the fact that “you can’t think of a city’s welfare just inside its 
own city limits. You have to consider its whole setting.” 


HOME IS WHAT THEY MADE IT 


From the lakeside mill town of Lorain, Ohio, comes an epic 
of housing. Courage is the keynote—not the quick-flash courage 


to face an imminent danger, the courage, rather, of men to 


mortgage their off-work hours for a long-haul project involving 
years, not months. 


_ The Battle for a Home 


The men had weathered the battles of the Bulge and the 
South Pacific—and the sweat and the hardship and the waiting 


‘that went with them. The hardships they faced in Lorain after 
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coming home seemed in some ways worse. Any solution ap- 
peared to be worth the effort. 

The young veterans had come back to their steel-mill jobs, 
back to their wives and sweethearts, and unhappily, also, back 
to houses full of relatives and in-laws, homes not their own. 
For there was a great shortage of housing. 

A veteran’s wife described a familiar scene. “I was living in 
my dad’s home with my husband, my two brothers and my little 
boy. Then my sister and her husband and two children got 
evicted and they came in with us. That was nine of us in a three- 
bedroom house.” 

Confusion reigned and life soon lost its zest. 

The veterans looked at lots; they looked at homes already 
built. But none of them could afford the $12,000 that seemed to 
be the minimum for a house. 

Then ex-Staff Sergeant Al Lash read about some miners in 
Pennsylvania who had built their own homes. It was a self-help 
project developed by the American Friends Service Committee. 
Lash got an idea, talked it over with his friend, ex-Marine Don 


These children now live 
in homes that were built 
because their fathers 
made democracy work. 
Thirty-nine veterans in 
Lorain, Ohio, solved 
their housing problems 
by taking action: plan- 
ning, executing and tak- 
ing responsibility togeth-~ 
er to build houses for 
each member of the 
group. If America is 
going to export democ- 
tracy we must keep it 
alive at home in coopera- 
tive responsibility and 

collective action. 


(Photo by Campbell Hays) 


Poplar. They got their union, United Steel Workers of America, 
Local 1104, to finance a trip to Penncraft so they could look 
over the miners’ homes. They were impressed. Then they got in 
touch with Hurford Crosman of the American Friends Service 
Committee. 


Crosman commented, “The one thing that struck me very 
forcibly, as I talked with them and got acquainted, was their 
spirit and the fact they really seemed to mean business. They 
wanted houses bad.” 


So Crosman went back to Lorain with them, looked over their 
situation, and gave a helping hand. 


Lash and Poplar organized the Lorain Veterans Housing As- 
sociation, interested thirty-six of their friends in the project. 
They found a tract of land and each man put up $500, at great 
sacrifice, to buy it. They embarked on their back-breaking pro- 


ject: Each man volunteered 20 after-work hours each week to 


the building of the 38 homes, agreed to carry on until the last 
door had been hung. 


Then the trouble began. Nobody was interested in loaning 
the veterans money to finance the venture. The banks thought 
it was too much of a gamble. The men wanted to sell the land, 
but Al Lash talked them out of it. 


“I’m for going out to that site and build one decent house,” 
he cried, “just to show them we can do it, and don’t say we 
can’t. We’re going to go out and show them.” 


And they did. “They were like a bunch of amateurs, ad they 


--grunted and groaned and the sweat poured off their brows,” ac- 


— 
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cording to one of the wives. But they did it. Finally with one 
house built, they got a loan through, but later the money ran 


out again. And so it went. But houses got built—$12,000 houses 
for $6,000 each. 


Today, several years after the project began, most of the 


houses are built and lived in and the remaining few are under 
: way. Over 100,000 gruelling man hours, after-mill man hours, 
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have gone into the job so far. But the results have justified the 
tremendous labor. 


Little Jimmie Maslo likes, his new home because “Nobody 
doesn’t live here, just us.” 


Determined people acting together were able to conquer, at 
great personal sacrifice, a housing situation which still must be 
met for millions of others. The same courage and group co- 
operation will have to go into other types of action to secure 
more homes for average income people. 


A STATE WAKES UP 


This is the account of civic awakening and reform across the 
State of Kentucky. The land of the blue grass was once a center 
of fashion and culture, of progress in medicine, of enviable edu- 
cational methods, indeed, in the days of Stephen Foster, the state 
with the highest industrial payroll in the South. But some years 
later a general social decline began. A decade ago people of 
Kentucky began to awaken to the facts—the state was 47th in. 
the length of the school term, 40th in teachers’ salaries, 5th 
from the bottom in per capita income in the South. It was 
time for Kentuckians to begin to act. 


Henry Schacter, New York-born president of a Louisville de- 
partment store, is one who did. The new Democratic legislature 
was in’session under a Republican governor—tecipe for a po- 
litical stalemate. Schacter circularized the State Merchants Asso- 
ciation, urged the members to warn state officials that they would 
tolerate no stalemate. From the merchants the word went out~ 
to other groups. “The Committee for Kentucky” was estab- — 
lished; its slogan, “Wake Up Kentucky.” When the Committee 
was being organized, word came from Mark Ethridge, publisher — 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal: “The fundamental, necessary 
base for any progressive movement is the creation of a moral 


climate in which things can happen.” Kentucky's leaders sought 
to create that moral climate. | 


The Committee marshalled facts on economic and _ social 
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conditions, publicized them throughout the state, urged citizens 
to take action. Some members of the State legislature were ask- 
ing, “Where is the money coming from to make all these im- 
provements? The people won't stand for higher taxes. They 
want present taxes reduced.” 


Schacter answered, “When the people realize the facts, they’ll 
demand action, and they'll be willing to pay for it.” And the 
Committee was able to display the political concern of enough 
aroused groups to convince the legislators. They doubled the 
budget and began putting into effect a Kentucky “new deal.” 


Across the state individuals went into politics and social ac- 
tion who before had been amateurs at such things. They respond- 
ed to the new moral climate of the state and brought to the 
state reform movement their own religious resources. For ex- 
ample, in Transylvania College in Lexington, Kentucky, ex-G.I. 
student Robert Hubbard was taking a course in state and local 
government. He became fed up with the “bad things’ he 
learned about Kentucky. But what could he, one guy, do. He 
expressed these thoughts to his professor. 

“Get elected to the legislature,” was the advice. 

Hubbard “had a notion” to do this, but he did not want to 
get tied up with any faction from which he’d have to take 
orders. Where get support? He was a G.I., had grown up ina 
rural community, belonged to a church. He ran as an indepen- 
dent democrat, got enough votes to win by a good majority and 
went to Frankfort without any political favors to be repaid. He 
was reelected. 

Says Hubbard now, “The things that bothered me as a stu- 
dent are still many of them awaiting action and solution. But 
I’ve seen real progress made. It’s only a matter of time and con- 
tinued hard work and we shall see Kentucky take her rightful 
place in the nation.” 

In Richmond, Mrs. Shelby Carr, a doctor’s wife, was voted 
president of the women’s auxiliary of the State Medical Asso- 
ciation. Taking her new office seriously, she investigated condi- 
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tions in rural schools in her own county, found them somewhat 
startling—mountaineers feuding, in one case, their bullets flying 
through the windows of the school. She found bad roads, un- 
healthy drinking water, an absence of medical examinations. 
Quickly she assembled an action committee. 


Today 500 women volunteers are at work improving condi- 
tions in these rural schools, testing the drinking water, concern- 
ing themselves with diet and hot lunch programs, eye and ear 
examinations, enlisting help in improving the roads. 


Mrs. Carr is a great advocate of the philosophy of those who 
pioneered this country. “They believed in using what they had 
available instead of waiting around hoping for someone else 
to help them.” In Madison County the women have tried to do 
just that, to use wisely the things they had until greater financial 
aid could be found.* 


Leadership with ingenuity was at work again, focusing the 
strength of the people and giving them the will to take respon- 
sibility. 


Summary of Principles of Action 


These and similar stories need to be told and retold when 
we are vague or uncertain about what to do at our own local 
crossroads to keep America strong. They are testimony that in 
unity of purpose and effort is strength. 


As we have seen, many a sombre struggle has become a happy 
adventure. Individuals have joined groups, conscious of some- 
thing decent and worthy of respect in their goals, and found a 


*Dr. J. Frederic Dewhurst, Economist of the Twentieth Century Fund and re- 
search director of America’s Needs and Resources, offered in “The People Act’ 
some interesting facts about taxes, as would apply to Kentucky or any other state. _ 
Kentucky realized that most of the improvement program would lead to higher 
state taxes since the small communities across the state would not be able to meet 
all the expenses themselves. In 1913, nearly two-thirds of the money spent by all Ly 
forms of government—local, state and national—was spent by the local commun- | 
ities. By 1941, this share had dropped to less than one-third. Local communities 
rely mainly on real estate taxes and these, as Fund studies show, have proved 
relatively inflexible. There are pretty definite limits, often legai limits, as to how 
far a community can go in increasing property taxes. For this reason, the taxing 
power of the state and national governments is becoming ever more important. 
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new experience and lift in life, a new expression of their re- 
ligious faith. 

Such private action groups as described here are midway be- 
tween the individual and the government and are sources of 
vitality to both. 

Every story has had the same basic core—groups of people 
acting together to solve their community problems, after being 
given voice in what concerns them and accepting the respon- 
sibility of that right. 

Democracy triumphs and social change is accomplished when: 


@ Deep religious motivation is present to widen one’s circle 
of concern and to aid one’s fellowman. 


e Leadership is present which has the knowledge and in- 
tegrity to engender respect and has the kind of humility and 
democratic spirit which seeks the ideas and aid of others. 


e Teamwork is an element of the action project. 


e Different factions in a group have an appreciation and un- 
derstanding of the other fellow’s angle, and honor it. 


e An aroused group has a definite plan of action. 


e@ The group coordinates community resources, pools indi- 
vidual ideas and abilities. 


e@ The group seeks and gets whatever outside guidance and 
technical advice is needed and is willing to do the work neces- 
saty to see a project through to its conclusion. 


As Mrs. Frances Spaeth said, in telling about the Haddon 


_ Township school project, “This campaign has taught me the 


Pema terme > 


responsibility that goes with freedom.” And this, perhaps, is the 
heart of the matter. 
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